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INTRODUCTION. 



The present work contains, as the title-page has already informed 
the reader, an English rendering of poems by very exalted per- 
sonages, to whom I owe a debt of gratitude for the kindness which 
has thus enabled me to put their writings before the English-speaking 
public. 

Japan has for its ancient ruling House an affection and loyalty such 
as it is difficult to find in any other country. The Imperial House is 
co-eval with the nation : there never was a time when the Japanese 
people stood under the rule of any but a Sovereign of this one 
ancient line, and Japanese history, religion, and sentiment, are so closely 
interwoven with the loyalty due, and given, to the Imperial House, 
that it is almost impossible to think of the Japanese people apart 
from its rulers. The Imperial House of Japan occupies a place that 
is absolutely sui generis in the world. Quite apart, however, from 
the traditional feelings of reverence and love which the Japanese 
cherish for their Emperor, by virtue of the position which He holds, 
as the direct descendant of a line of Sovereigns that have sat on the 
throne in unbroken succession from time immemorial, His Gracious 
Majesty, the present Emperor, and His Illustrious Consort have 
endeared themselves to all classes of their subjects by personal 
qualities such as form the characteristic virtues of good Rulers. 

His Majesty has, during all the long years of his reign, been the 
veritable Father of his country, and in all the joys, sorrows, and 
anxieties, which the nation has experienced during the last thirty- 
seven years, the people have always known that in the seclusion of the 
Imperial Palace there resided a man, painstaking, laborious, cons- 
cientious, and upright, whose heart beat towards them with a father's 
love, and whom they might always trust to do the thing that was 
right. No one can have lived for any length of time in the 
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country without understanding how great has been the moral strength 
imparted to the nation by the absolute confidence which it has at all 
times been able to repose in the judgment and righteousness of 
the Emperor. 

We know, too, — we who have made our home in this country for 
any length of lime — that if His Majesty has been a Father to His 
people, the Empress has been a Mother. Politics, States- 
manship, and questions of Government, do not come within the sphere 
of a woman's activities, however exalted that woman may be (unless, 
indeed, like Queen Victoria, she be called by Providence to assume the 
cares of a Queen Regnant); but the Consort of a Sovereign has a 
very distinct and well-defined position in the social life of the nation, 
and Her Majesty lias nobly fulfilled the duties of her rank. The model 
of a good wife, she has also been a veritable Mother in her relations 
to the people. We have never known her come short of her duties 
in any point ; whatever lias been expected of her she lias done, nobly 
and readily, and it would be hard to enumerate all the acts of kindness 
and charity which she has quietly done since first she became the 
Imperial Consort. 

Japan is happy in her present rulers ; she is further to be congra- 
tulated on the fact that in the Crown Prince and Crown Princess she 
can see the promise and pledge of the continuation of the happy 
traditions of the Meiji era. 

When we consider all that has been done in Japan during the last 
forty years, and the wonderful improvement and growth that is 
evident in every department of the national life, we feel sure that 
the blessing of Almighty God has been resting on the land. We feel 
equally sure that the men who have been the instruments of Heaven in 
effecting these great clianges must have been good men. None but 
good men and women could have succeeded in the happy accomp- 
lishment of so stupendous a task. It is my hope that the perusal of 
these short and simple poems will show to tne reaaer in other countries 
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what a good man sits on the Throne of Japan, and what a good 
woman sits by his side. There can be no higher praise than that. 
The word " good " is in itself complete, a natural superlative, and 
when the necessities of language have compelled men to find words to 
express gradations of good, the comparative and superlative have 
in every language been formed irregularly by using a word derived 
from some other root. 

The composition of short poems has always been one of the princi- 
pal amusements of educated Japanese, the practice being traceable at 
least as far back as the early part of the sixth century of the Christian 
era, when the refining influences of Buddhism encouraged the intro- 
duction of harmless and intellectual pastimes in the place of the 
rougher sports to which a former age had been addicted. It is true 
that it was not long before human nature once more asserted herself, 
before the huntsman took up the bow and arrow which Buddhism 
bade him lay aside, and the fisherman repaired the net which he had 
torn to pieces on giving his adherence to a religion which forbade the 
taking of life ; but the spirit of poetry found a congenial abode in the 
Japanese heart, and in process of time verse-making was done not 
only by the learned and cultured, at solemn or merry gatherings, but 
by the huntsman in the field and the warrior on the eve of battle. 
Japanese literature has many instances of poems composed under 
such unpropitious conditions. 

These poems are always short : they are in truth epigrams rather 
than poems, and a true Japanese poem is complete within the narrow 
compass of thirty one syllables. It is true that there is another 
sort of poem, the naga-uta, or " long poem," which is written in a metre 
not unlike that of an English ballad, with lines of alternating seven and 
five syllables which may be continued ad infinitum and be expanded 
into lengthy poems like the metrical romances of Sir Walter Scott or 
Byron. These naga-uta measures were largely used in ancient 
times for the wasan or hymns in which the Buddhist clergy set forth 
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the mysteries ol their faith, and in modern times have come into 
considerable prominence again, the twentieth century war-songs, for 
instance, having been mostly composed in this metre. But the 
Japanese song par excellence is the waka or short poem of thirty 

■ 

one syllables, and this alone is composed at the poetical meetings 
which the cultured classes of the Japanese are so fond of holding. 

Buddhism, especially the Buddhism of the Contemplative School 
known in Japan as the Zen sect, has had much influence upon the 
development of the Japanese xuaka or epigram. It is one of the 
characterizing tenets of this sect that religious and spiritual truth is 
within the reach of the man who, setting his mind free from all worldly 
defilement and abstracting himself from all sensual surroundings, 
gives himself up entirely to a contemplation so profound that self 
becomes merged in ..the Ocean of the Universal Buddha. The short, 
pithy, thirty-one syllable epigrams served admirably to express the 
results of these contemplations, and we find the waka of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries full of the teachings of contemplative 
Buddhism. 

It is almost impossible adequately to render these epigrammatic 
poems into English verse. To translate poetry from one language 
into another is always difficult, even when the two languages are akin, 
as English and German. Where the idioms of the two languages 
are as far apart as Japanese and English are, the task requires 
much care and nicety. 

The extraordinary brevity of the Japanese poem is another almost 
insuperable difficulty in the way of good translation. The Japanese 
poem must not exceed thirty-one syllables, consequently the whole 
thought has to be compressed within extremely narrow limits. This 
can only be done by putting in just the most absolutely essential words, 
and compelling the reader, partly from his own poetical imagination, 
and partly from his knowledge of the subject treated of, to supply 
life and colouring to the skeleton which is all the words present. 
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Words are therelore constantly used in a double meaning ; there is a 
peculiar class of words, known as makura-kotoba ("pillow-words"), 
Otiose conventional epithets and phrases which have long since lost 
their meaning, and the prosody also allows a word to be used without 
repetition in two sentences at once, so that the end of one clause is 
also the beginning of the next. Brevity is the soul of wit, but it is the 
despair of the translator, and I have on several occasions felt that I 
could only do justice to my subject by throwing literal translation 
to the winds and boldly paraphrasing and enlarging. I have, however, 
aimed at being literal wherever possible. 

Japanese poetry may in this respect be well compared with Japanese 
art. The Japanese painter rarely troubles to put much detail into 
his pictures. A few bold outlines, a few apparently half-finished 
strokes, and the whole picture stands before us. Our artistic imagin- 
ation and our knowledge of the subject supply the rest, and a 
great part of the enjoyment we have in the contemplation of Japanese 
art comes from the effort our own mind unconsciously makes in 
supplying the details which the picture suggests but does not 
express. The same is the case with Japanese poetry. 

I have said that it needs not only poetical imagination but a know- 
ledge of the subject before we can properly appreciate a Japanese 
poem. This brings me to a further difficulty which stands before a 
translator. The imagery of the Japanese is not our imagery, and the 
process of events by which he has come to his present state of culture 
has been quite different from that which we have experienced. A 
bamboo, a crane, a tortoise, have no particular meaning for us ; to the 
Japanese they instantly suggest a thousand happy associations. In 
cases like these I liave given short notes to supply absolutely essential 
information : but in the matter of notes I have been very sparing, and 
like my Japanese original have left as much as possible to the poetical 
imagination of my readers. 

In the arrangement of the poems in this book, I have observed 
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the following order. 1 have placed first two sets of New Year's 
poems for 1903 and 1904, one each for each year by Their Majesties 
the Emperor and Empress, the Crown Prince, and the Crown 
Princess. Next come His Majesty's poems, then those of the 
Empress, beginning with a very interesting series of New Year's 
Couplets which runs through many years. At the end I have placed a 
few poems by Court Ladies, followed by those of Baron Takasaki„ 
the Poet Laureate of Japan. 

My thanks are due to Lady Macdonald, w!k> first encouraged me 
in the idea of bringing out the translation, to Viscount Kagawa and 
Baron and Baroness Sannomiya, whose sympathy made the idea practi- 
cable, to Baron Takasaki, who supplied me with much valuable material 
in the shape of unpublished poems, to Dr. Kitasato of the Peers' School 
for invaluable criticisms, and lastly to my pupil, Mr. H. Matsuura, a 
student of the Imperial University, who has given much help in the 
actual work of translation. In conclusion, I commend my work to the 
kind consideration of the English speaking public. I shall be amply 
rewarded if, at this crisis in the history of the country which has 
become my adopted home, it wins its way in the British Empire and the 
United States, and earns an honest penny in the cause of charity 
and philanthropy. 

Arthur Lloyd. 

Tokyo. 22 December. 1904. 
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YEAR'S POEMS. 
1903, 1904. 



x January 1903. 

* 

His Majesty. 

HE year begins in peace: a holy calm 

Broods o'er the land, and, on the glassy sea, 
No rippling breeze ruffles its silent face. 




1 January 1903. 

* Her Majesty. 

HOSE peaceful battleships, 

Riding at anchor on the silent waves, 
Without a thought of foenien, seem to shew 
A year of peaceful progress. 

3 
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i January 1903. 

H. I. H. the Crown Prince. 



HE ships arc gay with bunting, and the year 
(iay with the promise of prosperity. 





1 January 1903. 

H. I. H. the Crown Princess. 

HE circling year renews itself to-day, 

New entering on the ancient course of months 
All is renewed, — the time-worn sea itself 

Wears a new face to greet the new-born year. 



i January 1904. 

His Majesty. 

MHH ancient pine trees on the mossy rocks, 
Stand firm against all storms: their roots are strong, 
And deeply bedded in the heart of earth. 

So shall Heav'n bless our land with rooted peace 
To stand unshaken ' midst the shocks of time, 

1 

' Midst jarring elements and outward foes. 




1 January 1904. 

Her Majesty. 

ITHIN Our Park the youthful pine-tree stands, 
Deep-rooted in its bed of mossy rock, 
Emblem of strength and long continuance. 

So shall my Lord have length of days and power 
To crown the land with stable happiness. 

7 
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i January 1904. 

H. I. H. thk Crown Prince. 

N fair slrashts* slopes the rooted pine-trees stand, 
So, midst the storms and wind, firm-rooted 

stands Our I^ind. 



* The meaning of the word Arashi is " storm ", and there is therefore 
in the Japanese a play on words which cannot !>c reproduced in English. 





1 January 1904. 

H. L H. the Crown Princess. 

UR peaceful age stands like the stable pine: 

Who would not praise its strength and symmetry? 
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POEMS BY HIS MAJESTY. 
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The Stream of Isuzu. 

HERE is a stream : men call it Isuzu, 

Whose gentle tide hath never ceased to flow, 

Whose placid bosom ne'er hath been disturbed, 
Whose course adovvn the ages knows no end. 

* * * • 

* * * * * * 

Go to the wild sea beach, and gath'ring there 

A handful of smooth pebbles, build therewith 

A mimic rockery. Though those few stones 

Should grow into a mountain, scarred and steep, 

And overgrown with moss, that sacred stream 
Shall never cease its soft, perennial flow. 



I have here combined two of His Majesty's poems into one. The 
stream of Isuzu is always used figuratively for the Imperial House. 

n 
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The Village Smoke. 




ES, 'tis a happy age, the curling smoke 



That rises from the farms and cottages 



Seems to increase its vol mile year by year. 




There is also an allusion to a well-known story told of the Kmperor 
Nintoku. 



At Sea. 

LIGHT mists at morn presaged a fair bright day : 
Who would have thought Azukis tiny isle 
Would thus with fogs delay our mighty ship? 

Aauki, •' red bean," conveys the idea of something very small. See p. 51 
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j|gghey re at the front 

Our brave young men, and now the middle-aged 
Are shouldering their arms, and in the fields 
Old men are gathering the abundant rice, 
Low bending o'er the sheaves. All ages vie 
In cheerful self-devotion to the Land. 

N. B. In ihis and the next two poems I have somewhat expanded 
the English version in order to bring out more fully the meaning of the 
original. 
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Y heart's at peace with all, and fain would I 
Live, as I love, in peace and brotherhood : 
And yet the storm-clouds lower, the rising wind 
Stirs up the waves, the elemental strife- 
Rages around. I do not understand 
Why this should be. Tis plainly not our fault. 




'VE tried to be sincere in deed and word, 
And have exhausted every means to state 

> 

A clear and truthful case : but all in vain. 
Now may the God that sees the hearts of men 
Approve of what we do. 



MPORTl NATE mosquitoes, light of wing, 

* 

With trivial song and sting disturb my rest 
This sleepless night. — 

— On what dark lonesome field, 
' Midst what great hardships, lie my soldiers brave ? 

■ 

(Summer of 1904.) 




The Same. 

OMPLAIN not thou art hot : but rather turn 

* 

* 

To yonder slushy fields, where labourers 
Wade neath the sun, and e'en the water boils 
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HERE is no second way whereby to show 
The love of Fatherland. 

' Whether one stand, 
A soldier under arms, .before the foe, 
Or stay at home, a peaceful citizen, 
The way of loyalty is still the same. 



HE foe that strikes thee, for thy country's sake, 
Strike him with all thy might. 

But while thou strik'st, 
Forget not still to love him. 
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O ! In my garden all things thrive and grow. 

E'en foreign trees and plants, with care bestowed 
Upon their tender shoots, grow strong and green 
Like those indigenous to soil and clime. 

"My garden" here stands for the Japanese Empire. 
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The New Year's Couplets. 

1872. 

(The Year after Her Majesty's marriage) 

^ VEN the spring-tide gales blow soft : 
m the impartial hand 

Of righteousness protects fair 

Shikishima's* land. 




* A poetical name for Japan. 





1873. 

EAR, O my people, and, in this day s new-born light, 
Behold and love the ancient ways 

of Nature's right * 



* " Nature's right." In Japanese, ametsuchi no michi, the way of heaven. 
It is perhaps worthy of notice that wheieas in Chinese the word for 
* natural religion ' is tendb, " the way of Heaven ", the Japanese, who is 
nothing if he is not practical, calls it the " way of heaven nut earth." 
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1874. 

HK New Year opens free from care, 

and all things stand. 
As when Our Ancestors first ruled 

this peaceful land. 





1875. 



ARK ! how the nation's peace affects 



l§ 



the festive throng, 



And countryside and town alike 



burst into song. 
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1876. 




O ! Fuji, crowned with snow, his kinglike head doth rear, 
Omen of perfect joy, to greet the glad New Year. 





1877. 

REEN is the constant pine,* 

and green the constant troth, 
That binds the ruled and rulers, 

making one of both. 



* The pine as a symbol of longevity and lasting happiness or pros- 
perity is a constantly recurring figure in Japanese verse. 
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TffiTARK ! the uguisu* earliest warbler of the Spring, 
Doth haste the praises of our 

peaceful land to sing. 

* Ugttisu, the bush warbler, cttia can tans. It is a very common and 
much admired songster in Japan. It is a very good omen if it sings on 
New Year's Day. 



1879. 




N all the streets, behold, one Emblem, only one : 
Our country's Flag, the New Year's 

* 

Light, the Rising Sun. 
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1880. 




HH favoured cranes in the 



Forget their native swamps 



Imperial Ponds at play, 



and put their fears away. 



The crane is a symbol of longevity. These cranes are " favoured ", 
t.e. by the Emperor himself, and therefore arc happy and contented. There 
is apparently a secondary reference to the people of Japan who, under 
the beneficent rule of His Majesty, are content to forget the old ways and 
happily adapt themselves to the new order of things. 



4881. 




r ONG years be to my Lord : 



The long-lived bamboo shoot 



Stands wholly decked in constant 

green, with spreading root. 
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O long as the Great Sun shines 

on the Earth below, 
So long her* noble Progeny 

need fear no foe. 



* The Sun, Amaterasu-bmikami, first Ancestress of the Imperial House, 
in Japan a female deity, not male as in other Mythologies. 






1883. 

APPY the land where Sovereign 

mercy is so great, 
That all men live as kindly 

neighbours in the state. 



37 
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1884. 




IGH in the azure sky, 



bright with the morning sun, 
A wanton crane his 



joyous anthem has begun. 



* The Song of the crane is always an auspicious omen. 
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EFORE the Imperial throne 

the thronging nobles bow, 
With New Year's vows: the 

plum is blooming in the snow. 



The reference here is to the New Year's receptions at the palace. 
A plum-tree blossoming at the New Year is a very auspicious omen. 
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1886. 

EAR after year, true type 

of this our age serene, 
The Bamboo lives and grows, 

with ever-deepening green. 




1887. 

0 ripple stirs the pond 

within the garden there : 
Troubles shall ne'er disturb 

the peace of our glad year. 
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1888. 




ON gnarled pine, beneath 

its cumbrous weight of snow, 
Its length of life, loaded 



with happiness, doth show. 




4889. 




HAPED like the long-lived tortoise, 



see yon mossy stone 



In Uji's stream, that failing 



water ne'er hath known. 



We have in this couplet three emblems of longevity: the tortoise, 
the rock, and the perennial stream of the Uji river near Kyoto. 
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1890. 




UR roots of life are in 



the holy gods of Heaven. 
Like theirs our people's life ; 

naught mar its tenour even. 





1891. 




'EN when it stands established, 



as the columns stand 



That bear the shrines of Ise, 



pray we for our land. 



The shrines of Ise are among the holiest places in Japan. They are 
successors of the earliest Shinto temples ever erected in the country. 
Prosperity is no reason why we should cease to pray for our country. 
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1892. 

IKE the sun-goddess, lured 

by Tachikara's skill 
From Heaven's dark cave, the 

morning sun peeps o'er yon hill. 



There is here a reference to Japanese mythology. The Sun-goddess 
Amatcrasu, being angry with her turbulent brother Susano, retired into a 
cave, thereby causing an eclipse. One of the other gods, Uzume, began to 
play before the cave : — presently Amatcrasu peeped out to listen to the 
music and at last came out entirely, upon which Tachikara filled the en- 
trance wirh a stone so that she could not go back. It is to this legend 
that the Japanese refer the origin of their sacred kagura dance. 



1893. 

UR garden tortoises their lives of 
long-drawn years 
Have given for their Lord, and now 
play without fears. 




Here the underlying idea is that the secret of the happiness of the 
tortoises is that they have made a present of their longevity to the 
Kmperor. Resignation of self is the seciet of all happiness. 
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1894. 



ARMED by the Rising Sun 

that on our Garden plays 

The impatient plums anti- 
cipate Spring's genial days. 






1896. 

EE, how the graded nobles, 

rank by rank, do wait 
To pay their homage to the Light 

that makes them great. 



" The Light that makes them great," in Japanese, amatsu hi no Ink an, 
a periphrasis for the Imperial Favour. The authoress is thinking of the 
New Year's receptions. 
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1898. 

EHOLD ! how rich I am ! " 

My Lord will surely say : 
The smoke ascends from 

many a cottage roof to-day. 



The reference is here to the ancient Emperor Nintoku, who, observing 
one evening that no smoke rose from the cottages, attributed it to the 
poverty of the people, and instituted financial reforms which in the course of 
a few years enabled them to live with greater ease. His words were 
Tarn no tend wa chin no tomo nari, " my people's wealth is my wealth." 





4900. 

WOULD that I could hear, 

upon the pine tree high 
Within Our Park, a cranelet 

give its first breathed cry. 



To hear a cranelet's first cry is particularly auspicious. 
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1901. 



A TEMPEST closed the year: 

the tempest's_ over now : 



The glad New Year beholds 

the bamboo dressed in snow. 






1902 

j N Chiyoda's Palace Courts 



the New Year's plum-tree smiles 
A smiling year has dawned 



to glad our god-blest isles. 



Cliiyoda is a name frequently given to the Imperial Palace. The New 
Year's Couplets for 1903, 4, will be found in an earlier put of the book. 
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LINES on the occasion of a visit to the tomb of the Emperor Jimmu 
7e»nj, at Unebi in Yamato, during the summer of /Sp/. 

HE sacred Tamagushu in my hand, 

I bow before the dread sepulchral mound 
Of Jimmu, by the hill of Unebi, 
In Yamato, and, as I bow my head, 
Lo! the long glory of our Line revealed. 

Tamagushi. Slips of white paper attached to a branch of Sakaki 
and placed before the altar of a Shinto shrine as an offering to the deity. 
When held in the hand, they are supposed to place the worshipper in 
communication with the object of his worship. 





ON SEEING the wooden ejpgy of the Emperor Godaigo, at the shrine 
of Yoshimisu on the ) oshino gmva. 

HE showers have ceased long since, and yet my sleeves 
Are wet with tender dew drops as I pass 
Through the thick shrubberies, and gaze upon 
The face of Our much-suffering Ancestor. 

The Emperor Godaigo, who is famous for his misfortunes, reigned 
from A.l). 1318 — 1339. He attempted to save his country from the 
miseries of a civil war by restoring the personal rule of the Sovereign, as 
His present Majesty has done. But in this he did not succeed. 
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At the Tomb of thf Empfkor Godaigo. 



UR feet approach the sacred Sepulchre 

Of great Godaigo. See ! the drooping flowers 



Are moistened with the dew of Nature's tears. 



The Emperor Godaigo is famous in Japanese history for his virtues 
and his misfortunes. 




LlNFS WKIUFN WHILST STORM-FOINI) DIKING A JOURNEY. 




TORM-bound, I dwell beside the broken bridge, 
And listen to the sound of roaring waves, 
And think, how fares My Lord upon his ship, 
Storm-bound in some poor haven, where the waves, 
Toss him, like rebels, roughly to and fro? 



His Majesty was at the same time storm-bound on the ?.hip that was 
taking him on a tour of inspection t<> Sasebo and Kuiv. See p. 13. 
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Near the Beach at Maiko during the same journey. 




PON the beach I hear the mad waves break. 



Start from my idle dreams, and sadly think 
Of my dear Lord on board the Imperial ship. 




Whilst His Majesty was absent on a progress through 
the north eastern provinces. 

ARELY this summer comes the cuckoo's song 
In our familiar gardens. Can it be 
That, with My Lord, the cuckoo too has gone 
To make a progress to the Far Land's End?* 




♦ Lands End. In Japanese, michi no ku, the name applied to the 
extreme north of the main island. 
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The Same. 



HIS year, I ween, the hardy fishermen 
Of Matsushima and the northern land 
Shall wet their sleeves with tears of glad content, 
Because the waves of mercy are so high. 

Matsushima is one of the beautiful places in the northern part of Japan. 
If I am right in my conjecture, this poem was written shortly after a 
terrible tidal wave had swept the coast, costing an infinity of lives and 
much misery. " To wet the sleeves " is an ordinary poetical expression 
for " to weep." 





The Same. 




WAIT not only for the geese that fly 

Each Autumn Southward, but my longing gaze 



This year is ever turning to the North. 
61 




Thk Same. 

'EN in the cool broad shade the Palace throws, 
With splashing sound of water, and the breeze 
That sweeps the open halls from end to end, 
We hardly bear the heat. 

How shall my Lord, 
In mountain huts, that scarce ward off the sun 
With their poor shingle roofs, endure the grief 
Of the long days and sleepless summer nights ? 

Lines 

Written at a song-party in honour of the late Prince Iwakura, 

shortly after his death. 



HOU white Chrysanthemum, that late didst serve, 

Brightest of flowers, for His Majesty, 
Now that the chilling hoar-frost's master hand 
Hath nipp'd thee, utter fragrance more and more 
From thy crushed petals. 




The late Prince Iwakura was one of the most distinguished servants of 
the Crown at the time of the Restoration. At a "song-party" every 
guest is expected to compose a poem on some given subject. 
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Lines 

To the late Prince Konoe on his 88th birthday. 

HE ugutsu, on the thread-like branch 
Of the. droop'd cherry tree, its long-spun song 
Repeats with gladness, and its burden this: 
Long, prosp'rous, years be to this ancient house I " 




At Amanohashidate. 




V Yosa's sea, the Heavenly Ladder lies 

Prostrate, and cut by fog : Yet the spring Moon 
Climbs boldly on, and makes the shining mist 



The stair by which to reach the gate of Heaven. 



Ama no Hashidate (the Heavenly Ladder) is one of the most pictures- 
que spots in Japan. It is a long narrow isthmus, almost like a viaduct, 
which connects a small island with the main land. The sea round it is 
known as the Yosa sea. 
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Tobacco. 



ME farmers soon will reap the fragrant crop: 

■ 

Lo! the tobacco, with its great broad leaves, 
Deepens its colours in the burning fields. 

Her Majesty was surely thinking of more than the tobacco. For some 
years it has been clear to those that had eyes to see, that the time was 
coming when Japan should reap the harvest of her toil during the early 
years of Meiji. 





Compassion. 

^^^T night I sit, and, looking o'er the fields, 

Think of the myriad poor, and all their toil, 
And, as I think, my sleeve is wet with tears. 
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The Winter's Cold. 

HE winter, with its rigours, touches not 

Our bodies, clad in vestments warm and rich; 
But when we think upon the shivering poor 
That freeze in their thin rags, the cruel tooth 

Of pitiless winter bites our inmost heart. 




Reading . 

HE jewel in a Lady's Coronet 
Gleams in her hair, and sparkles in the gloom, 
And yet 'tis naught, — a sparkle, not a light 
The book whose page enlightens the dark mind 
Is the true treasure. 
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Circumspection 



v AKE heed unto thyself: the mighty God 
That is the Soul of Nature, sees the good 
And bad that man in his most secret heart 
Thinks by himself, and brings it to the light. 




Peace of Mind. 



IIY should I fear the harsh reproof of men 
When my own conscience speaks 

no word of blame ? 
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To the Students at the Peeresses' School. 

THE brightest diamond on the earth, 
If left in Nature's trim, 
Uncut, unshaped, is little worth, 
A pebble, dull and dim. 

So man, though rich in sense and wit, 

And all the gifts of life, 
Is useless, and for little fit, 

Till pruned by Learning's knife. 

If, like the hands on the clock's face 
That Time's swift course proclaim, 

You rest not on your daily race, 
You will not miss your aim. 

To the Students at the Peeresses' School. 

• 

HE water placed in goblet, bowl, or cup, 
Changes its shape to its receptacle, 
And so our plastic souls take various shapes 
And characters of good or ill, to fit 
The good or evil in the friends we choose. 
Therefore be careful in your choice of friends, 
And let your special love be given to those 
Whose strength of character may prove the whip 
That drives you onward to fair wisdom's goal. 
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The China Seas 
(1894) 

HE China Seas resound with many a roar — 

Of winds that howl across their rolling wastes, 
Of waves that break upon their rocky shores, 

Of fighting men that shout for victory. 




SUGAWARA MlCHIZANE. 



E heard the taunt, that such a studious lad, 



Who never from his book his eye could lift, 
But sat and studied through the live-long day, 
Must be perforce unskilful in the arts 
Of war : and straightway from his desk uprose. 
Seized his long bow, fitted his shaft, and drew. 
The arrow in the middle gold proclaimed 
Brain, hand, and eye, alike were trained to serve. 



Sugawara Michizane was a famous student-warrior of the Muro-machi 



Age. 
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The Battle of Pheng-yang. 
(Sept. 1894). 

IGH o'er the Taidong-gang stood the moated 

castle of Pheng-yang, 
Guarded with frowning forts, and the flower 

of China's battalions, 
Marshall'd for battle behind strong 

parapets, walls, and entrenchments. 

Space unprotected was none: but our men, 

with spirit undaunted, 
Forded the stream, in the teeth of a rain 

of bullets, and straightway 
Charged at the foe, and scaling the walls 

rushed into the fortress. 

Irresistible was their charge, the dispirited foemen 
Fell like the falling leaves, or vanished like smoke. 

On the ramparts , 
Up went the Rising Sun and the jubilant 

clamour of Banzai. 
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To Baron Takasaki after reading; a Poem by him 
i 

ON THE DEATH OF HIS SON MOTO- 
IIIKO BEFORE PORT ARTHUR. 



E mourn for him, the son, who lost his life 
For his dear country on the battle field; 
Yet 'tis the father's heart that grieves us most. 





AKII thou his son — he's full of life and hope — 

And use him as thy trusty bamboo-staff, 
For serviceable aid in all thy work. 



N. B. Baron Takasaki's poems on the death of his son will found in 
their proper place near the end of the volume. • 
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The Work of the Red Cross Society. 

H. I. //. hinust Kibishirakawa. 

HE snow-white bands our tender hands have rolled 
Are dyed with the red blood of our true hearts 
To give fresh vigour to our wounded men. 



//. /. //. IVinccss Nashimoto. 

^|^|^pE are but women, and our slender hands 

Are all untaught to grasp the musket stock: 
Yet in this work we know that we can bear 
Our share of the great burden of the war. 



The Ladies of Tokyo, from the highest downwards, have worked 
diligently at rolling bandages and assisting in the work of the Red Cross 
Society. 
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POEMS BY THE COURT LADIES. 



The reader will kindly imagine a Song-party within the 
precincts of the Imperial Palace. The subject is the 
War with Russia, and each of twelve Court Ladies 
contributes her mite to the poetical fund. 
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HE true Yamato-spirit — when a man, 
Wounded, and lying on a bed of pain, 
Feels the desire for fight arise anew, 
And cannot rest ; but, ere his wounds are healed, 
Longs to go forth to war — 'tis surely this. 

The Lady Kotoko Chikusa. 

HE foemen's ships have sunk beneath the waves, 
And o'er the seas where once they sailed supreme, 
Now floats the Rising Sun, omen of good. 
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The Lady Fumiko O/ptra. 




OURN not for Hirose, for though the deep 

Hath snatched his body from us, yet his soul 



Receives our worship, like a god of War. 



Commander Hirose was one of the earliest victims of the Siege of Fort 
Arthur. The shot which killed him carried his body into the deep, leaving 
only a small piece of mangled flesh behind in the boat. 




The Lady Sachiko Sonc. 



IS Springtime, and the warming influence 



Of our dread Sovereign's fame shines on men's hearts, 
And warlike virtues come like flowers to bloom. 
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The Lady Vosktko Anegakdji. 

AND of the Rising Sun, in every clime 

Thy praises have been sung, distinct and clear. 
With roaring cannon and exploding shells 
To thunder forth a loud accompaniment 




The Lady Michiko Koike. 
UR ponderous foe, boastful and arrogant, 

Spoke mighty words, but lo ! our active host, 

With quick-dealt blows shattered his battleships, 

So that we wondered, were they men or gods? 
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The Lady Kaneko Yabu. 
ORTH to the battle go our willing men, 

Ready to offer for their country's weal 

Their lives and all that's dearest. Ah! they're 

brave ! 




The Lady Itoko Kitashinia. 
HHRE is no foe that dares to set himself 
Against our Rising Sun. Therefore, be brave, 
And march to battle, soldiers of Japan. 
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The Lady Kaneko Yoshida. 

EE, our dear brothers to the war have gone, 

United in their patriotic love, 

Gladly to give their lives by land or sea. 




The iMdy Isao Seigenji. 
SWEET perfume is on our Master's sleeve, 

The perfume of the sw eetest flower on earth, 

Loyalty, growing in the nation's heart 
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The Lady Mitsue Hirata. 
HE loyal hearts that think not of themselves 

And private cares, but of the common weal, 

God has for them a special meed of praise. 




The Lady At Yoshida. 
HENE'ER the call has come to them to fight 

For their dear country's sake, our warriors brave 
Have shewn themselves true sons of old Japan. 
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BY BARON TAKASAKI 
COURT POET- 



I 

New Year 1904. 

EE Fuji blushing down his snowy neck: 

The Rising Sun hath touched him with her* rays. 

* The reader will remember that in Japan the Sun is a female deity. 




II. 

The Sea at New Year, 1904. 

r 

HE ocean shows tumultuous waves dispersed : 
Fit omen for this war-foreboding year. 
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III. 




Princess Kitashirakawa* sent to the poet on New Year's 
Morning igoj, a bamboo stand with seven kinds 
of grasses and the following distich : 

EVEN plants I send you on a bamboo stand, 
Hach symbolizing life happy and long. 



* Her husband, Prince Kitashirakawa, one of the most venerated of the 
Princes of the Blood, died during the War with China in 1894. 




IV. 



TO WHICH THE POET REPLIED AS FOLLOWS '. 




OU have betimes been gathering flowers this year; 
I scarce have plucked a single plant of song. 
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New Year among the mountains. 




VEN the mountaineer beside his hearth, 



With wife and children, greets the glad New Year. 




VI. 



Spring. 



JNW^C HI-, ttgitisut warbling in tin brake, 

Tells us that Spring is nigh, and from the plains 
The light haze climbs the verdant mountain sides. 
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VIL 

The Uguisu. 

ETIMES the uguisu leaves its nest: 

Can it be that it wishes to forestall 
Our eager soldiers going to the Front? 




VIII. 

The Plum blossoms (1904) 

UR hardy plums this year have dared to bloom 

Amidst the snow. Our hardy regiments 
Bloom valiantly amidst Manchurian snows. 
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The pleasu r e-sr i • keks. 



HIS spring, the pleasurcrs will sail in boats, 

Adown the river Oi, * by Arashi, 
To sec the peaceful cherries; but their talk 
Will all be of the tempest of the war. 

* The banks of the Oi river near Mount Araslii (tempest mountain) 
very famous for their avenues of flowering cherries. 



X. 

Flowers in the Darkness. 

OMETIMES before my casement I have placed 

A lighted lamp, and in the gloom outside 

Have seen the cherry petals fall like snow 

On the black earth beneath. 
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XL 

A Siesta in thr Country. 

KNKATH the verdant hazel's canopy 

I see some lads and lasses at their ease, 
Resting, I think, from their laborious work 
Of planting out the tender shoots of rice. 




XII. 

Wheat-Harvest. 

HK other day the ears of w heat turned red ; 

And since that time the fisher-boats go out 

: 

Daily to catch the ika. 
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XIIL 

My Garden.* 

Y garden's full of weeds : I pluck up one, 
To find another in its place, and thus 
The summer's ended ere my work's half done. 



* Here the j^rden is the soul of man which needs constant attention. 






XIV. 

A Favor itk Spot by the Ska. 

\ 

HH waves are dashed in spray against the rocks, 
And cool the wind that blows upon my face. 
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XV. 



Growth Under Difficulties. 



HE summer grass is growing on the root, 



Where all the tiles are scorched by the July sun. 





XVI. 



Shiouara* 




HK gale sweeps up the valley, and the leaves 
Of Autumn maples borne along the wind 
Make all the sky look crimson. 



* Sliiobara i.s a favorite resort amongst the mountains of Shimotsuke 
It is famous for the abundance and beauty of its maples. 
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XVII. 

"Matjram Kxpellas Furca Tamkn USOI'E R.ECURRET. '* 
OYY came that cricket in my sleeping room? 



I thought I'd closed each chink and cranny tight. 



The reference here is to oft* recurring thoughts which haunt the mind, 
however much wc try to banish them. 



XIII. 

The Chrysanthemum. 



AM not anxious for a long, long life, 

Therefore I plant the tall chrysanthemum, 

Not as a symbol of longevity, 

Hut as the sweetest flower upon God's earth. 
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XIX. 



Moonlight scenes in Tokyo. 




v)MHi say that if a man would see the moon 
In all her beaut)', he should pilgrimage 
To fair Sarashina or Sagano;* 
And yet our Tokyo plain, with scaree a hill, 
Can hardly be surpassed for moonlight scenes. 



* Santshina is amongst the mountain* of Sliinano, Sagano is near Kyoto. 





Mai'Le Leaves Reflected in the Water. 



HE maple leaves reflected in the pond 



Make all the water crimson. The gold fish 



Seem to have lost their colour! 
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XXI. 

Snow on thk Mountains. 
HE hills arc white w ith snow. But who can tell 

Yesterday's snow from that which fell to-day?* 

* Purity is the same in all ages and climes. 




Snow in Tokyo. 



HE snow that falls within the capital 

Has this advantage : it obtains the praise 

Of the Imperial Majesty. 
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XlIIl 

Snow. 

LOWERS blossom and then fall : the flower-like snow 
Falls first and blossoms later. 





XXIV. 

A Cold Morning.* 

FROZEN fly upon the window pane 

So moved my pity that I could not lift 
My flapper to remove it. 



* " A touch of pity makes the whole world kin. 
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XXV. 

When Her Majesty visited the poet at his villa of Onpakwaku 
(" building washed by merciful waves") in Hayatna. 

LL this long day the envious vernal haze 

Has not onee ventured to obstruct the view 

Of Fujiyama. Did it haply know 

Her Presence here to-day ? 




XXVI. 

Her Majesty spoke some kind words zvith reference to a portrait 
of the poet's mother which she saw. 



HOSE gracious words which, like soft drops of dew, 
Fell from the tender heart of Majesty, 
Have brought refreshment to the withered tree.* 




* " Withered tree " is often used of a dead person. Here it refers to 
the poet's mother who would hear the words of kindness in the Spirit 
world and rejoice. 
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XXVIL 

Her Majesly plucked up a pink to take home as a souvenir 

of her visit. 



HK humble pink that I did humbly rear, 



Will proudly blossom in the Imperial beds. 




XXVIII. 

Her Majesty praised the view of Ml. Fuji, and reminded the poet 
that the late Empress-Dowager Bis ho had afoays considered this 
to be one of the most beautiful vinos of the mountain. 




OUNT Fuji looked his very best to-day.- 

It fills me with content, as, but for this, 



» 

I have no view that I can offer her. 
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On the poet's oxvn was named by the Crown Prime 

Onpakwaku, {"building washed by merciful waves") 



HE gladdening waves of royal mercy wash 

This building, and their pleasing power affects 
Even the spirits in Heaven with hidden joy. 





After reading the Nilwnshoh on the Festival of Kigemetsu. 
READ to-day our ancient chronicles 




Witil their brief records of great Jimmu's reign, 

; s 

And felt its glory in their brevity. 
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The Long-protracted Russo-Japanese Negotiations. 

(1903-4) 

^f^T EN the long-suffering Buddha turns at last 
In anger, when a man with insolence 
Strikes his face more than thrice. 




There is a reference here to a Japanese proverb, equivalent to our 
EngliMi proverb about the turning of the crushed worm. Hatoke na kao mo 
samio. 
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XXXII. 

The Domestic War Loan (1904). 

^ BURDEN 'tis upon the people's back, 

But one they bear most willingly, because 
It furthers their desires in this great war. 

/ .) 

None but those who can see behind the scenes of Japanese life know 
bow great are the present privations of those who arc left behind, and how 
patiently they aiv borne. It is very seldom that murmurs are heard. 
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XXXTTI. 

The War. 

0\V will the patient ox think of the time 

When he too was a warrior and with horns 
Blazing wrought havoc in the foemen's tents. 



* Referring to a tale from Chinese history. Not only the descendants 
i f the bushi, but even the farmers and labourers have felt the patriotic 
spirit stirring in them. 



XXXIV. 

COM.MANDKK HlROSli. 

NLKSS his prayer be heard, that seven times 
Horn upon earth, he, by a sevenfold life, 
May demonstrate his loyalty and truth, 
His faithful heart will never be at rest* 




♦ The reference here is to a poem of Commander Hirose in which 
he says that a seven-fold life would not exhaust a man's obligation to 
his country. 
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XXXV. 

Commander IIirosk's Flnkral. 

I IK cherry blossoms fall upon his bier. 

And J rest there. Can it be because they w ish 
To follow his dear soul beyond the jjrave? 




XXXVI. 

The Righteous War. 

UK cause and aims are righteous, and our arms 
Righteously wielded: — who shall dare resist? 
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After the Battle of the Yalu. 





The Death of Admiral Makaroff. 



E thought to whet our souls on his: Alas! 



The whetstone's broken. 
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The Victory at Chin lien cheng. 

OWN came the bullets like rain : our troops o'er 

the river undaunted 
Calmly threw their pontoons, truly an action 

divine ; 

For to be brave is divine: those bridges thrown 

over the current 
Had their foundations in nought but the old 

soul of Japan. 
Soul of Japan, deep-rooted of yore in the heart 

of the nation, 
Linking the past with now, aurea aetas with ours ; 
Shining dimly hereto in a land unknown to 

the Nations; 
Now through our Sovereign's grace blazoned 

abroad on the Earth. 
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XLII. 

The Doves of the Usa Hachiman. 

HEN Jimmu led his armies to the fight, 
The sacred Kite of Yata led the van 

And showed him where to tread ; this year again, 
The peaceful doves of Usa Hachiman 

Have left their wonted seats and crossed the seas 
To act as pilots to our warring fleets. 



* After the declaration of the war with China in 1894, and again 
the declaration of war against Russia, the sacred pigeons in the temple of 
Hachiman (god of war) at Usa in Kyushu mysteriously disappeared. 
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XLIII. 

On the Birthday of Crown Princess. 
O glad are all to-day that e'en the crane 

Moulded in bronze, in the Imperial Park, 

Will lift its voice and sing. 
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XLIV. 

Travelling alonk. 

HKN I behold some lovely scenery 

Of sea or mountain, tears rise to my eyes 
Because my dear one is not by my side. 




XLV. 

Tka. 

AKH that good tea; it tastes a little rough 
When first you drink it ; but a longer use 
Will show you that in bitter things there lies 
A hidden sweetness. 
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XLVL 

To Tennyson, the noble Laureate s Son, and Governor of the 
Austral Commontvealth : 

MOUNTAINS and Seas, with bars material, keep 

"■Our little lives asunder, as themselves 
Are kept apart and sundered; but beyond 
The mountains and deep seas, the world of soul 
Unites our hearts with pleasure 

< W k T is good 

mm 

To have a friend that speaks a different tongue, 
And lives with people of another sphere, 
With different thoughts to those that I have known, 
And yet a friend 

Utf^^ S ^ a ^ * meet a E a * n 
My peerless friend, and grasp his great good hand, 

And speak once more with him as friend to friend ? 

I know not when, but still I long and wait. 
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XLVIL 



ARK ! that thy matin lay dost bring 

To Heaven's gate with soaring wing, 

Then, falling like a dropped stone, 

Seek'st thy poor nest with grass o'ergrown, 

To rise again. Dost thou well know 

Thy course our human life doth show ? 

For man, successful, soars cm high, 
Then falls through some calamity, 

To rise again. Vicissitude- 
Is all man's boasted beatitude. 

Rising or falling, may we sing 

Like thee, brave lark, on happy wing. 
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XL VIII. 



KlGENSKTSU.* 





k a 

XL N Takachiho's slopes a breeze 



Stirred in the grasses and the trees, 



And men leaped up with joy and said ; 
" We'll follow thee, be thou our head t * 



Oh happy day for me and mine 



That gave us our Imperial line. 



II. 



In Yamato there lies a pond, 

Expressive of our loyal bond : — 

Its name, significantly meant, 

Is Haniyasu, world's content. 

Oh happy day for me and mine 
That gave us our Imperial line. 

* Kigcmetsu (February li) is the day on which Japan celebrates not 
only the Accession of Jimmu Tcnnj, its first Emperor, but also the grant- 
ing of the constitution by His present Majesty. 
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III. 



When Jimmu fixed the Imperial throne, 
Justice and mercy to atone, 
He laid its bases broad and deep, 
A throne that should lor ever keep. 

Oh happy day for me and mine 
That gave us our Imperial line. 

IV. 

And when, on this our Festal Day, 

Spontaneous mercy to display. 

Our ITmperor gave us, frank and free, 

Constitutional Liberty, 

Was ever nation blest as w e > 

Oh happy day for me and mine 
That gave us our Imperial line. 
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Their Majesties' Silver Wedding. 

OME twenty years or more ago 

They took the climbing Fuji vine,* 
And wedded it unto the Pine, 
And bid the two together grow. 

And we have watched, as years have flown, 
The Fuji twine its tender arms 
Around the. Pine's robuster charms, 
Until the two became as one. 

So now we pray that, thus entwined, 
The two may stand for happy years, 
One in their strength, and free from fears 
Of storm or tempest, rain or wind. 

* Fuji — wistaria. Her Majesty, a Princess of (lie Hon •. of Ichijo, is 
is a descendant of the Fujhuara Family. The Pino here represents His 
Majesty. 
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On the Crown Princk. 

TENDER seedling, frail and fair, 

Within the Imperial Garden grew, 

Sun-fed, and nurtured by the dew 
Of human love and tender care. 

And presently increase did come, 

With sun, and dew, and quickening breeze; 
It grew and flourished at its case, 

A towering chrysanthemum. 

And then they took and planted it 

In its own place where it might spread, 
And raise its many-flowered head, 

With praise of men, as it was fit. 

We, lowly plants within the beds, 
Around its roots, looked up, and lol 
The drops of mercy fell below, 

Through him and from him, on our heads. 

Therefore, we sing, God bless our Prince 1 
Long years of happiness be his : 
A life of pure unbroken bliss 
Spend thou with us, beloved Prince ! 
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LL 

On His Sun. 

The poets son Motohiko, a naval officer, about to start for the 
war, received a brace of wild geese from the Court. 

OU'VE had a royal gift : Now, in return, 
Shoot that proud bird that haunts 

the Eagle s Nest,* 
And bring him as an offering to your Lord ! 




* The Eagle's Nest is one of the forts at Port Arthur. 
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Before the picture of his son Motohiko, on the night that tk* 
news came of his death before Port Arthur. 

ELL hast thou kept the teachings of thy sire 
That ever bade thee in the perilous hour 
Yield up thy life for thy dear country's sake. 

II. 

Now rest in peace; the son thou leav'st behind. 
Thy only son, I take and nurture up, 
A living monument of all thy worth. 

N.B. Among the poems of Her Majesty will be found a poem which 
was inspired by the perusal of this one. 
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HY should I weep for him that's gone before ? 
He had the dread words of our August Lord, 
Teaching the duties of our citizens, 
And, following this teaching, went before.* 

* In the famous Imperial Rescript on Education, issued a few years 
;igo, and which forms the basis of the moral teaching given in Japanese 
schools, the rising generation arc told to support the Imperial House even 
at the cost of their lives, whenever an emergency arises demanding' such 
sacrifice. The poem refers to this edict. Every one that has lived 
in Japan, and has learned to know its people, is aware of the tremendous 
moral force exercised by the Rescript. 
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LIV. 

After Reading Her Maji^sty's Poem.* 

• » 

L 

WEPT not for my son, yet now my sleeves 
Are wet with tears, — with gracious tears that fall 
Like rain-drops from our country's mother-tree. 

U. 

Yes, I will take my late son's only son, 
And rear him gently. He shall be to me 
A staff, to Thee a strong, protecting shield. 

* See Pa»e £<L 
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LV. 

On Meeting His Son's Remains. 

HIS day I went to meet his poor remains, 
An empty shell — mere ashes — ; for his soul 
Lingers behind the body, till our flag 
Has marked Port Arthur's fortress as our own. 
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